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Basso, Hamilton The Light Infantry Ball mended. The writing is good enough; the spark of 
Doubleday. June 2,1959. 476p. $4.50. (I) interest only sporadic and it actually seems like a long 


Sometimes I think novels and movies are currently book. Fine novels should not seem long. 


tg ae long. oe become wearisome. ; B see John Bottomley is the hero of this story. He belongs to 
7 ae ees SF ee SS Cee Se the local founded aristocracy —the plantation class. 


the impact is dissipated. Such, I fear, is my impression - . : 
of this return visit to Pompey’s Head. The original His father, former governor Corwin Bottomley, is 


view of this Southern town was more fortunate. How- Southern and patrician to his finger tips. He is to be 

ever, for anyone especially interested in the Civil War the leading figure of the Light Infantry Ball which is 

SE scene, as glimpsed through the eyes of these typical the gala social event of Pompey’s Head and the frame- 
utherners from Pompey’s Head, it can be recom- work around which Mr. Basso develops his novel. 
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The Bottomleys, with all their proud heritage, are 
doomed to discover the black sheep within the fold. 
He is the younger son Cameron. With manslaughter 
on his conscience he deserts home and intended bride 
for a life of disgrace lived in obscurity. He returns only 
once in the story to spew forth hatred of his family and 
friends. He drops from sight as quickly as he returns. 


Governor Bottomley carries on in the face of his son’s 
disgrace and bears with equal patience John’s persistent 
doubts about the South, slavery and the wisdom of the 
Civil War. John learned and loved in the North. His 
Princeton professor and the girl who turned him down 
in Yankee-land are still burningly fond memories. 
Missy Bottomley and best friend Arabella Stanhope 
are the reader’s fulfilled dream of Southern belle: beau- 
tiful, sparkling, alternately passionate and demure. 
Both of them win their men of choice and some kind 
of happy life amid the wreckage of the war. 


Senator Stanhope, father of Arabella, is the old style 
politician. Widowed, he is cleverly wooed by Lydia 
Chadwick, stunning, crafty schoolteacher of the area 
who leaps over her humble background and takes the 
reins of a wealthy dynasty. She is ambition incarnate 
and she leads John Bottomley and the Senator a lively 
chase. Arabella, finally her stepdaughter, guesses the 
nefarious plottings long before anyone else. She has 
her woman’s intuition sharpened by jealousy and 
hatred. At novel’s end Lydia has contributed to con- 
spiracy, bankruptcy and to the Senator’s suicide. 


Ules Monckton, in fact all the Moncktons, are a strange 
lot. Fortune gives the boys a chance to splurge. The 
local newspaper owned by them gives them an editorial 
stage. Ules becomes the hero, of sorts, in the Light 
Infantry raid—successful at that—on Forts Signal and 
Lookout at the start of the war. His duel with John 
Bottomley at the start of the novel and his subsequent 
Hitler-like leadership in the war, brings into focus some 
of the inherent madness of warfare. 
At book’s end the South is burning and around the 
disconsolate fires stands the remnant, sad indeed, of a 
kind of hope in a new South. And just as that hope 
was inconclusive at the time, so I fear, is the message 
and the power of this tale. 

Eugene J. Linehan, S.]., 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 


* * * 


Fields, Jonathan The Memoirs of Dunstan Barr 
Coward-McCann. June 1, 1959. 382p. $4.95. (Ila) 
This fascinating novel is an all American saga (1815- 
1929) that chronicles the story of the Barr family from 
Conestoga wagon to the Great Depression weaving heri- 
tage and personal history into a single common strand. 
While the telling starts with his grandfather and ends 
with his grandchildren it is particularly the story of 
Dunstan Barr who, even when a successful banker, was 
“never a hoe handle away from the farm in his 
thoughts.” 

Dunstan Barr is that blend of rugged individualism 
that America was and business sense that America was 
to become. This is why he survives the transitions of 
the times and why he can dominate without once be- 
coming domineering. As the head of the family he 
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knew affection did not always run to the depth he con- 
ceived as a duty but he accepted his role simply in 
relation to the way families grew—separate and as in- 
dividual human beings. And even though the breakup 
of the family with Gilbert in Chicago, Jareth on the 
East Coast, Neil, a wanderer, April married to a for- 
eign farmhand and Sylvia to a speculating tradesman, 
his mother alone can sympathetically evaluate his un. 
sought leadership: “All of us pressing our lives into 
yours which should grow and create its own individual 
design?” 


But Dunstan remains the integrity, the courage and 
the moral fiber that all cling to, nestled at home as his 
parents and grandparents or from the varying distances 
that separate him brom brothers and sisters. If the 
role was unsought there is also that tacit assumption 
that he would not have had it otherwise even when he 
must lovingly extend it to his own children whom he 
sees as “the renewal of life—the continuous chain—for 
a Purpose beyond his humble ken.” 


Jonathan Fields is the nom de plume of a talent now 
dead; but he certainly should live in this book because 
he has the knack of writing in a common vein with 
quiet dignity, old fashioned honesty and almost stark 
simplicity. And whether he takes us through the emo 
tions generated by youth in love, a run on a bank, early 
morning chores on a farm, the bustle of business in a 
big city, war, death or tragedy this is not a book of 
— but of people. He knows them and makes them 
real. 


A reviewer reading this book can only think of one 
thing: This may not be a best seller but it should be. 
Recommended for adults. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 


> = © 


Mark of Shame 


Heinrich, Willi 
May 25, 1959. 315p. $4.50. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
(III) 


This novel of post-war Germany presents an unhappy 
picture of troubled people. With all due respect to 
the “economic miracle” that has improved material 
conditions of the citizens of West Germany, it has 
proved a poor substitute for blighted hopes, lost pride, 
and honor. Karl Schneider, Landrat of Nurenberg, 
had perjured himself to clear himself before the de- 
nazification boards and, as the story opens, becomes the 
victim of blackmail. Ernst Wagner, son of a Gauleiter 
in the Third Reich, and recently released from a French 
prison, appears with a letter which Schneider had 
written as a Nazi. Wagner demands money and a job. 
His political office in danger, Schneider is forced to 
promise his help and then vents his ill-humor on his 
wife and daughter Katharina. Katharina has troubles 
of her own, for Klaus Langer, her fiancé, who had been 
a pilot during the war, had, on the very last day, suf 
fered a severe head injury which left him subject to 
fits of violence. He had been in an asylum and, al- 
though released two years ago, was still putting off their 
marriage while continuing illicit relations with Kath 
arina. He works in Schneider’s office and, at Kath 
arina’s insistence, applies for a vacation which the two 
plan to spend together on the coast. 
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Meanwhile, Hergett Buchholz, an East German who 
had spent seven years in a Russian prison camp, comes 
to Nurenberg meditating revenge on the brother-in-law 
who had denounced his father to the Nazis for harbor- 
ing fugitives. He finds brother-in-law Robert not only 
prosperous but protected; and also finds Evelyn, the 
wife who had divorced him at Robert’s insistence, still 
unmarried and interested in him. Postponing a deci- 
sion, Hergett gets in touch with the Schneiders, whose 
son was killed when the two of them were trying to 
escape the victorious Russian and American armies. The 
Schneiders welcome Hergett into their home and the 
Landrat promises him a job. Hergett finds himself at- 
tracted to Katharina; but she uses him to get her 
parents’ permission for the vacation with Klaus. The 
two men fight and Katharina lets Hergett know her 
interest is only in Klaus, at which Hergett returns to 
Evelyn and lives in luxury for a week. But he is still 
tormented by thought of Katharina and pockets his 
pride to borrow money from Robert and take a job with 
Schneider. Klaus, on return from the “vacation” is 
prepared now to marry Katharina, recovers the letter 
from Wagner. When Klaus finds that the letter is a 
forgery and that Schneider claims to have been aware 
of that all along, he attacks the older man and almost 
kills him with Hergett standing by doing nothing to 
prevent. 
Finally repulsed by Katharina, Hergett returns to East 
Germany and is fatally wounded trying to cross the 
border. Klaus commits suicide and Katharina winds 
up marrying the son of a manufacturer who, although 
she detests him, is rich enough to take her out of 
Germany. 
From this summary, one can see that this is not a com- 
fortable novel. Sex is dominant and detailed, sup- 
posedly as a device for forgetting something or proving 
something to one’s self. The novel is suitable only for 
mature and discriminating readers who do not mind 
wallowing in dissatisfaction on a large scale. 

William Schweder, S.]., 

Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
x * * 


Kirsch, Robert R. In the Wrong Rain 
Little, Brown. May 27,1959. 339p. $3.95. (IV) 


The author of this first novel is the Literary Editor of 
the Los Angeles Times. He teaches creative writing at 
U.C.L.A. It is depressing to report that though he has 
definite talent as a user of language, his first novel re- 
veals a somewhat banal and uncreative imagination. 


Kirsch gives us the story of Frank Chesney, middle-aged 
business manager of assorted Hollywood personalities. 
Happily married and adequately secure, financially, he 

comes emotionally involved with the psychopathic 
daughter of one of his wife’s college friends. Sur- 
rounded by erotic libertines Frank, initially, looks like 
a virtuous man attracted by a wanton waif for whom he 
feels Christian compassion. But, in the development 
of his deceit and the half-hearted pursuit of the girl, 
(he realizes he is jeopardizing an apparently “good” 
Marriage), Kirsch offers the reader a series of reflective 
Moments from Frank. And how does Frank emerge? 
In a light which this reviewer feels Kirsch does not 
primarily intend: a shallow, cheap fornicator and adul- 
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terer who has done this clandestine love making at 
least three times before he met his new amour, Pat 
Godden. So, instead of compassion for Frank, who 
tries to rationalize his behavior to his wife—an under- 
standing, undefined type rather than a sharply defined 
human being—one cannot help but be repelled by the 
sordid sentimentality of this “realistic” author. 


In place of deep understanding and insight the reader 
is offered a mechanically-engineered Grade B movie 
plot: Pat winds up as the temporary mistress of a TV 
producer, Frank is (reluctantly, we presume) welcomed 
back home by Sue. At absolutely no point in the novel 
does the true enormity of these transgressions—and 
their profounder impact on these human beings—seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Kirsch. This is sad: because 
Mr. Kirsch has a perceptive eye in observing the mores 
of that strangely fascinating place called Hollywood; 
he has an ear attuned to understatement and nuance 
in dialogue; his style is lean and uncluttered with verbal 
unnecessaries. Perhaps he should look directly at the 
stars and not at their reflection in the mud-holes of 
Hollywood. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Elmhurst, Illinois 


x* * * 


Sentjurc, Igor Prayer for An Assassin 
Doubleday. May 21,1959. 240p. $3.95. (III) 

This book is one of a thousand stories of violence with 
which the reading public today is being beseiged. It is 
set out against the tragic situation in Budapest follow- 
ing the abortive Hungarian revolution. A well-written, 
artfully composed story, it is a tale aimed at achieving 
the realism of modern tragedy on a proletarian level. 

In one direction the plot is constructed after the fashion 
of a detective novel, or better perhaps, on a theme that 
has become classic in modern literature, that of the 
hunter and the hunted. Mark Vargas, a brilliant young 
professor who escaped across the border after the failure 
of the risings, is sent back to Budapest to assassinate 
General Kopat, a particularly clever and brutal boss of 
the police. Within the small group of contacts whose 
assistance is essential to the accomplishment of his 
mission, there is an informer. Thus the story turns 
into a series of incidents between the hunted and the 
hunters wherein violence of the most revolting type is 
balanced by incredible feats of loyalty, and the hero’s 
achievement of an all but impossible assassination. 


The tragic note in a low key is carried to completion in 
that the assassin is ushered out of life through the 
mercy-killing technique of a cynical doctor, once his 
friend, now his admirer, whose medical skill has made 
him invaluable to the governing officials. The prayer 
of the title is wholly accidental to the story. It is sup- 
plied by the nervous jabbering of parts of the Hail Mary 
by a musician drafted by the underground in an attempt 
to rescue Mark from the doctor’s clinic. It is perhaps 
intended to highlight the irony of the situation; but it 
has no direct relation to anything else in the book. 


This novel has the usual licentious scenes apparently 
required to give a fully realistic atmosphere to this 
type of story. What they actually do, however, is point 
out the fundamentally futile theme that the author 
seems intent on demonstrating. In the long run there 
is no reason why the way of life represented by the 
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oppressors is any the less justifiable than that repre- 
sented by the oppressed. As Pascal once said in a 
slightly different context, it seems to depend on which 
side of the border or the ideological complex you hap- 
pen to have been born. The people hankering after 
freedom turn out in the end to be as brutally inhuman 
and immoral as their enemies. 


A very well told tale, most of whose characters, includ- 
ing the oppressors, stand out vividly and alive, this 
book has, nevertheless, the hall-marks of being “a tale, 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 


nothing.” 
Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Rectory, 
Bronx, New York 
*x* * * 

Spark, Muriel Memento Mori 


Lippincott. June 12, 1959. 224p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Mrs. Spark has created a lively novel about the in- 
trigues, the jealousies and fears, the capriciousness and 
eccentricities of a double dozen of men and women 
almost all of whom are over the threshold of seventy 
years of age that makes them “one of us” and unites 
them in looking with something akin to scorn on up- 
starts who are merely in their fifties. Through it runs 
a thread of threat . . . mysterious phone calls warn 
one and another “Remember you must die” (whence 
the title in the Latin tag); astute blackmail by an odious 
housekeeper-companion who ends up with a fortune 
inherited against all the copy-book laws of villainy 
getting at long last come-uppance. What makes the 
novel and makes it absurdly interesting is the mastery 
of skill in delineating character among the oldsters. 
They are very human and Mrs. Spark seems to have 
a genuine affection for most of them that proves in- 
fectious. An unusual and rewarding novel for adult 
readers. 


* * * 


Richter, Harvena The Human Shore 
Little, Brown. May 28,1959. 246p. $3.75. (IIa) 

This first novel is notable for its completely convincing 
atmosphere of approaching storm along a New England 
shore, probably Rhode Island, during forty-eight hours 
of late September; and for the equally convincing and 
breathlessly suspenseful hurricane that sweeps away 
whole sections of the coastline and destroys Sandpiper 
House, the summer home in which Nona Reardon had 
decided to live with her three children, leaving her 
husband go to the professorship in the mid-west college. 
The characters of this story are well-observed, with the 
dimensions of life, even if their motivations are not too 
clear on occasion. The only defect, indeed, is the style. 
The prevalence of parentheses is annoyingly unneces- 
sary. Once inured to that sort of thing, however, adult 
readers will find themselves looking up from their 
reading with a feeling that the storm is gathering about 
them here and now. 


* * * 


Gascar, Pierre The Seed 
Little, Brown. May 12,1959. 191p. $3.50. (IIb) 


This is a limpid tale, partly adventurous and partly a 
satisfying study, (with one major reservation), told in 
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the first person, about a boy of Paris orphaned of his 
mother at the age of ten and sent to the country to 
live with an aunt and uncle. Left alone a great deal 
of the time, he explores the rough and rugged factory 
town in which they live and in all his innocent adven- 
tures and games touched upon the brutal behavior of 
the inhabitants. The major reservation mentioned above 
is that the lad’s awakening to sensuous life and his 
participation with it is sordidly, almost pornographically 
described. When the aunt and uncle decide to place 
him in a state school, his father comes from Paris re. 
solved to make all necessary sacrifices to send his son 
to a nearby academy. The schoolmaster tutors him for 
a few months and he earns a scholarship as the book 
ends. The translation by Merloyd Lawrence is ex. 
cellent. 
Leon Baisier 


* * * 


Roy, Claude The Agony of Love 
Pantheon. May 22,1959. 192p. $3.75. (IIb) 
France Soir’s reviewer called this novel ‘fa profound, 
serious love story, of perfect purity in its simplicity,” an 
opinion that is certainly not that of this reviewer. It 
is actually nothing more than a somewhat over-familiar 
story of a casual pick-up romance between a young 
ethnologist about to depart for Paraguay and a young 
woman he meets on a train to Paris. After one night 
together in a hotel, Alain leaves without waking Anna. 
A note tells her: “Till later, perhaps. Many thanks.” 
When he discovers he has three weeks to wait in Paris, 
he looks about for Anna and finds her. They spend 
the days before his departure in Rouen. The night be. 
fore he is to go, Anna departs leaving him a note: “T'll 
explain one day. Thanks for everythng.” The author 
seems infected with the pagan idea that such casual 
affairs are “love.” It is to be hoped that the American 
reader will remind himself that we have representatives 
of this school of decadent philosophy here and that 
they do not represent the moral attitude of all Ameri 
cans any more than M. Roy represents the moral atti- 
tudes of all French. The translation by Peter Wiles is 
more than merely adequate. One could wish that the 
author had not wasted his obvious talent upon such 
trivial and objectionable material. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D.,K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


Graham, Andrew A Foreign Affair 
Doubleday. May 21,1959. 234p. $3.95. (Ila) 


In his essay on the short story in Points of View, Somer- 
set Maugham says that every novel should enable the 
reader to pass a few pleasant hours, just as any other 
work of creative art should. Certainly Andrew Gre 
ham’s A Foreign Affair does just that. Cleverly writ 
ten, packed with sparkling satire, A Foreign Affair is 
indeed a pleasant book. 

Sir Augustus Gore-Featherston, Baronet, K.C.M.G., was 
her Majesty’s Ambassador to the Kingdom of Parasang. 
Known by his intimate friends as “Gussie,” he was 2 
very wealthy man, devoted to the foreign service. Most 
of his posts took him to the Far East. He became an 
authority on Oriestal languages and even went so fat 
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as to do a bit of writing in some of the most unique 
dialects imaginable. One of his books sold a fabulous 
two copies. With his charming wife, Lady Almina 
Pelham-Gravely, he took up his post in the somewhat 
troubled Kingdom of Parasang. The sore spot in the 
Kingdom was due to the fact that Ptirium had been 
discovered on the boundaries of this territory and that 
of the Cheo Republic of North Parasang. The Cheos 
claimed to be the rightful inhabitants of the territory 
and they certainly would restake their claim when 
they discovered: that Ptirium had been discovered. And 
that is just what happened. Thus a cold war was under 
way, and Sir Augustus and his fellow Embassy mem- 
bers had a job on their hands. 


Lady Almina was quite naturally the most prominent 
entertainer among the British in Parasang, and prepar- 
ing for this party and that one was really her life’s 
vocation. She revelled in it. Sir Augustus usually 
managed to humor her and answer “yes” to her one 
thousand and one questions without even taking his 
mind from his work. They were a wonderful pair. 
Their friends were all most interesting. Most of them 
were members of the foreign office and some were royal 
blood of the land. Chang, Sir Augustus’ loyal servant 
isa delightful character study. Another is Her Majesty, 
the Queen Dowager, a supposed master at witchcraft. 


Through a maze of telegrams and startling diplomacy 
Sir Augustus and the British office manage to outlast 
the cold war when the forces of the Cheo Republic 
became involved in a revolution. 


‘A Foreign Affair is a well written book. Mr. Graham 


is especially qualified at conversational writing and 
pithy character study. Any reader of satire will en- 


ard 
ai Leigh Bradley, O.F.M. Cap., 


Marathon, Wisconsin 
x x * 


Mason, F. van Wyck The Young Titan 
Doubleday. June 11,1959. 621p. $5.95. (IIb) 


Near the middle of the 18th Century the New England 
colonists, under the leadership of Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts, for the first time united in a military 
expedition, with little or no aid from the English 
Crown, in which they defeated trained European regu- 
lars and captured the supposedly impregnable fortress 
of Louisburg on Cape Breton Island, a major incident 
in the downfall of the French Colonial Empire in 
America. It is this story that Mr. Mason tells in The 
Young Titan, this slow dawning of the realization that 
free men in union, fighting to eliminate an evil, are 
capable of achieving the seemingly impossible. And 
this he implies is the first step in that series of events 
which later culminated in the American Revolution. 


The story begins in 1739 with Bartholomey Mayhew 
and the settlement he had founded at Tenby, several 
days journey up the river from Fort Penobscot on the 
Maine coast and perilously near only partially-subdued 
Indian tribes. There, with his wife Megan, who hated 
the wilderness and longed for the peaceful valleys of 
Wales, he had founded a shipyard and attracted a 
small group of colonists. Life in Tenby, where May- 
hews and Tuckermans and Kemps and Feltons and 

omers and Bradfords, eked out a living from the land, 
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driving the wilderness slowly backward, is described in 
detail to furnish a background for the story. Filled 
with boundless optimism the settlers concentrated on 
the development of their claims, neglecting any forti- 
fication against the Indians. For some of these, such as 
the Norridgewocks or the Pegwackets, led by Bart’s 
brother Monck, who had deserted the Royal Navy to 
become a “timber beast” and ruler of an Indian group, 
they had little to fear; from others, such as the Penob- 
scots or the French-led Indians the settlement was in 
constant danger. One raid, indeed, in 1739 took the 
life of a young girl and resulted in the capture of two 
boys who were later liberated. During this raid another 
of Bart’s brothers, Art (or Pissuh in the Indian tongue), 
decided to become a “timber beast” and gather his own 
band of Indians. When Bart’s first ship was built his 
last remaining brother, Tom, sailed on her as an officer. 
But still the village went peacefully on, ignoring the 
signs of impending war, interested only in its own 
further development. This included the addition of a 
sawmill and of the miller’s daughter, Brigitte Butler, 
generous with her body to all who asked. In the vil- 
lage lived one bachelor, the Dane, Grotius Martin, 
ostensibly a naturalist who roamed the country on long 
mysterious trips and had frequent contact with the 
French who regarded him as a spy for Louis XV. 


Then disaster struck as the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession began in Europe in the 1740’s and spread to 
America as a series of Indian raids, sparked by the 
French, on the New England colonies. The village of 
Tenby was wiped out, save for isolated families and 
individuals; and Bart’s dream of an American Manor 
was abandoned. Megan and her daughter Suzanne 
were captured and Bart joins Governor Shirley’s staff 
as a major in the Massachusetts establishment. Grotius 
Martin had sent a warning of the impending raid from 
Louisburg where he had fled with the willing Brigitte 
Butler, whom he had passed off as his wife until he 
found her unfaithful with another French officer, when 
he abandoned her. 


The scene now shifts to Louisburg where the story is to 
culminate. We see the preparatory stages of the ex- 
pedition in New England, the gathering of the pitifully 
small force of untrained colonists with only their home- 
owned arms, with insufficient artillery, with few sup- 
plies and less organization, with untrained officers and 
only a poor plan of procedure. The transportation of 
the colonial army, the initial blockage, the investment 
and the final siege of Louisburg are told in detail, both 
from within and without the fortress. There is an 
interweave of plot and subplot as the author gathers 
the threads of his story for the final climax as the men 
of Tenby participate, each in his own way, in the final 
capture of the fortress. Grotius, really the Danish 
Baron Trevendahl, is now revealed as an agent of the 
British and flees the fortress to join the attacking army 
as a British officer. Brigitte, whose former unfaithful- 
ness had been motivated by a desire to protect him, is 
thrown into prison and treated as a prostitute. Megan 
and Suzanne are rescued by an expedition of Indians 
led by Monck to hamper Colonel Marin who is march- 
ing with a force from Canada to relieve Louisburg. 
Bart is wounded and Megan rejoins him only to die of 
the bloody flux as he recovers. Grotius marries the 
willing Brigitte; Bart marries Emlyn Forrester, a rescued 
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captive with whom he had been intimate while Megan 
was living and returns to Tenby to begin anew his 
colonization. 

This is an excellently-detailed story of a series of events 
purportedly leading to the genesis of the later united 
colonial effort which was to culminate in the American 
Revolution. The background material is well done and 
is seemingly an authentic picture. Unfortunately, the 
author admits that he accepted the biased New Eng- 
land interpretation of that time which held the Jesuits 
and other French missionaries responsible for whipping 
up the Indians to savage raids on defenseless settle- 
ments. One is sorry that Mr. Mason accepted an inter- 
pretation which would have been altered by a more 
thorough consideration of the facts. The author’s repu- 
tation as a good story-teller will not be enhanced by 
this book; the story becomes over-involved in minutiae 
and limps badly in several sections. There is the usual 
condonation of illicit sexual activity, with semi-obscene 
vulgarity and profanity also creeping in. It is pitiable 
that anyone should feel it necessary to resort to this 
sort of material in writing a book. On the whole, the 
book would not harm adult readers; the paucity of 
positive values together with its deficiencies, however, 
make it impossible to recommend the book to any ex- 
tent to any class of reader. 


*x* * * 


Wallach, Ira Muscle Beach 
Little, Brown. June 8, 1959. 236p. $3.50. III 


This is a book of satire and urbane wit from beginning 
to end; this much credit must be given. But the urban- 
ity, for reasons to be noted soon, is that of New York, 
whose atmosphere is sullied according to this story, 
rather than that of California, the air of which is pure 
and clean, at least as described in Ira Wallach’s novel. 


Muscle Beach might well be popular with a great many 
readers. Though it is a constant torrent of satire, the 
book has no “axe to grind.” Whatever and almost 
everything is spoofed without rancor or bitterness. Any 
one’s pet grouch is bound sooner or later to receive the 
spoof treatment from Mr. Wallach, be it grimy sub- 
ways, or television programs, or the California mania 
for swimming pools, or the mannerisms of beautiful 
men with beautiful muscles on California’s own Muscle 
Beach. If the reader’s own vanity is inevitably 
scratched, the spoofing treatment is kind enough not to 
arouse too much resentment. And as if this were 
enough, that final element of easy popularity is not 
neglected: sex. 

This brings us to a basic problem of satire. No person 
who takes the trouble to write a satire holds everything 
up to ridicule—he must have some belief that makes 
his effort of writing worthwhile. At the very least 
apparently any author realizes the eternal verities of 
recognition and royalties. Now Mr. Wallach’s book 
does indeed have a sacrosanct topic, and not so sur- 
prisingly it turns out to be that our purpose in life is to 
enjoy sex without restraint. Perhaps the author meant 
this to be the great irony of the book but if so, it didn’t 
take. This is not a book of iron but rather a spoof and 
fluff. This attitude then turns what might have been 
a delightful satire into an adept exercise in a certain 
type of satire, recommended only to those who will 
recognize it as such. 


Best SELLERS | 


The plot itself is not important, except that it provides 
a variety of environments to be subjected to the wit 
of the author. It holds no surprises: Young man tires 
of ditry New York and finds in clean California the 
most beautiful air, beaches, muscles, and girl on that 
beach. He conquers, then tires of the beautiful girl, 
and of course finally marries—though that may be a 
surprise or an over-simplification—the brainy girl who 
was right alongside him all the time. 


Richard K. Meyer, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


*x* * * 


Bahnson, Agnew H., Jr. The Stars Are Too High 
Random House. May 28,1959. 250p. $3.95. (IIb) 


This is a novel built around the theme that there are 
three alternatives facing the world today, hot war, cold 
war, or international cooperation based on trust; and 
that mutual fear of an unknown factor might possibly 
evoke the mutual trust necessary for international co- 
operation, especially if one side will take the initiative. 
Three men, John Sloan, owner of an engineering firm, 
Jack Baker, his World War II pilot nephew, and Max 
Schoeller, former German scientist, secretly build a 
super airship whose propulsion involves the use of 
gravitational fields. The Argonaut, as they call her, is, 
in fact, a space ship which, because of its acceleration 
and maneuverability, can so far outperform the ordi- 
nary jets as to make war unfeasible. Sloan and Baker 
wish to turn the plans over to the American Air Force 
but hesitate because of a reservation that possibly 
America might use it to force a victorious end to the 
cold war with Russia. Schoeller wishes to give it to 
both sides as a demonstration of war’s futility. Unable 
to reach agreement, they call on Dr. Henry Alvin, 
scientific advisor to General Richard Waverley, com- 
mander of the American Air Force, former service 
buddy of Baker, and acquaint him, under secrecy, with 
the nature of the Argonaut. 


Faced by the tremendous possibilities of the situation 
Hank Alvin is shocked and finally led into agreeing to 
conceal the existence of the Argonaut from his super- 
iors until they can work out a solution to its possible use 
as an effective war deterrent. Meanwhile, official Wash- 
ington is agitated because the existence of a supert- 
vessel has been discovered by radar but nothing further 
can be learned. The four men finally evolve a scheme 
to pose as invaders from outer space and by dropping 
an ultimatum frighten both sides into cooperation 
against a potentially superior invader. This scheme 
goes awry when the Russians identify a piece of Ameri- 
can equipment and connect it with the Argonaut. Be 
lieving that the Americans are about to deceive them, 
the Russians prepare for all-out missile warfare and the 
Americans do likewise. The conspirators are horrified 
at this miscarriage of plan and almost succumb to Max's 
paranoiac impulse to wage a campaign of terrorism 
until the world submits to him as dictator. They per 
suade Max instead to kidnap Russia’s Sputnik from 
orbit, thus mystifying both sides to a greater extent. 
Meantime the secret hanger of the Argonaut has been 
found and Alvin manages to deceive Gen, Waverley 
into thinking that a set of plans which Sloan had sent 
him had really been discovered in the hangar. Amer: 
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ica then issues a statement disclaiming all knowledge 
of the strange ship, publicizing the blueprints which 
Alvin had discovered and offering to give the ship, 
when captured, to an international police force. When 
the Russians agreed this solved the crisis so that the 
ship could be brought back to earth and presumably 
also ended the cold war. 


As a story of a possible solution to international ten- 
sion, generated by fear of surpassal in a scientific arms 
race, The Stars Are Too High is acceptable. Scienti- 
fically the background is adequate, save for the physi- 
ology involved in high altitude flight, although the au- 
thor offers no logical explanation, (as is attempted by 
most science-fiction), for his gravity-defier. One objec- 
tion concerns the morality or rather immorality of 
Jack’s love affair with Sandy Carlson. As a whole the 
story is suitable only for light reading by adults. 


L. N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
*x* * * 


Searls, Hank The Big X 
Harper. June 10,1959. 241ip. $3.50. (IIb) 


The Big X is a top-secret supersonic plane. Mitch 
Westerly, the hero of this novel, is its pilot. The sus- 
pense, the risks, and the thrills in taking the big X up 
200 miles above the Mojave Desert with velocities up 
to eight times the speed of sound are convincingly de- 
scribed. Passing through sound, heat, and stability 
barriers, a plane under these conditions becomes = 

u- 
thor Searls holds a B.S. in electrical engineering and 
has logged about two thousand hours of flying time. 
Having flown military jets himself, he can use both 
technical language and space-age jargon with authen- 
ticity and ease. 


The stability barrier becomes hazardous during the 
Mach six. At this speed, the plane’s control is main- 
tained only with great difficulty. The outcome of calcu- 
lations from known physical laws dictates guidance 
procedures that sometimes are at variance with jittery 
pilot’s conventional rudder control reflexes. One mis- 
take and the plan slips into a sickening series of yaws 
and results in disaster. This particular barrier before 
Mitch’s intuition, pride, and ambition is the crux of 
the novel and leads to his eventual undoing. 


Coupled with the thrilling descriptions of the three 
separate test flights that make up the novel, there are 
two sub-plots. One deals with professional rivalry and 
involves the emotionally unstable chief project engineer. 
The other, an unconvincing amoral love situation, de- 
tracts from rather than enhances the story. The first 
of these serves to build up suspense; the second, as de- 
veloped at length, stirs doubt in the reader about the 
author’s point that deep-space aspirations can have a 
disastrous effect on a man’s sexual potency. The novel 
is safe when it sticks to aerodynamics; it yaws when 
psychological depth is suggested by the easy ruse of 
broken off conversations and knowing looks. 


Brother D. Gabriel, F.S.C., 
La Salle College, 

Bacolod City, Negros Occ., 
Philippines 
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Bartholomew, Carol 
My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms 
Macmillan. June 2,1959. 177p. $3.50. (I) 


Although Chester Bowles’ daughter Cynthia was able 
to report friendships with a wide variety of young 
Indians, most Americans who come home to write 
books about their experiences in India have been mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, political adivsors, distin- 
guished guests of the Indian government or good will 
ambassadors from our State Department. Their con- 
tacts with the Indian people have been limited neces- 
sarily to people from the privileged, educated upper 
classes. 


Carol Bartholomew, however, went to India as the wife 
of an American construction man, working on the 
Bhakra dam project in the Punjab. She and her hus- 
band and their three small sons, aged six, four and one 
year old left San Francisco for Nangal, in northern 
India in June of 1954, and stayed until December, 1956. 
During this time, Mrs. Bartholomew had (and made) 
unique opportunities to contact the poor and untouch- 
ables as well as the aristocratic and educated Indians, 
and this is the primary value of her journal, My Heart 
Has Seventeen Rooms. 


Many of these opportunities to meet people occurred 
in the seventeen-room hospital next door to the Bar- 
tholomew’s quarters where Carol spent forty hours a 
week working as a volunteer. Here she learned to ap- 
preciate the problems of sanitation and nutrition in a 
poor and tropical country. She learned to know and 
admire the Indian medical officer and his wife who 
devoted their lives to maintaining decent health stand- 
ards. Here, too, she helped to care for a wide variety 
of patients, laborers on the dam, a nameless old peasant 
struck down by an American car, the Tibetan Lord 
High Chancellor whose ruptured appendix threatened 
to become an international incident, a violent Sikh who 
would allow no one to clean or comb his long matted 
hair. Each of these patients, no matter how dirty and 
sick, stood for Carol as an individual, absolutely valu- 
able human person. 


Mrs. Bartholomew solved her servant problem by con- 
sidering her servants unaffectedly as friends and mem- 
bers of the family. She comments that most American 
women living in foreign countries find the servant- 
mistress relationship awkward because they have never 
had servants at home. Although she admires the 
British with their impeccably trained servants, she re- 
ceived love and loyalty from her own staff in return 
for treating them as equals. Their families became a 
part of her family and their children almost as dear as 
her own. 


The Bartholomew children, of course, adjusted with no 
noticeable effort to life in India and the baby learned 
Punjab before he could speak English. Carol specu- 
lates at one point about what would result if, instead 
of sending forty-thousand American diplomats, secre- 
taries, technical experts, missionaries, etc., into India, 
we sent instead forty-thousand American babies—the 
best good will ambassadors in the world. One feels 
after reading My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms that the 
United States could use more good will ambassadors 
like Carol Bartholomew, who with her simplicity, 
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warth and generosity exemplifies our best American 
virtues. Recommended reading. 
Genevieve Casey, 
Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan 


*x* * * 


Davidson, Eugene 
The Death and Life of Germany 
Knopf. May 18,1959. 422p. $5.75. (Ila) 


As the title indicates, this study is concerned with the 
amazing vitality shown by western Germany since 1945. 
An amazing amount of statistical information is given 
in palatable form. The net result is to convince the 
reader that a nation that was nearly dead in 1945 is 
now very much alive. Although statistical information 
is given in convincing form, one should not assume that 
this book is merely a compilation of figures. There is, 
for example, a very saitsfying discussion concerning the 
varying attitudes of representative Americans, English- 
men and Russians toward the German problem, as that 
problem existed, 1942-1945, with the Allies wondering 
what they were to do with a defeated Germany, once 
the war was over. 


The author explains in some detail the plans discussed 
among the erstwhile allies during the period just men- 
tioned, 1942- 1945. Germany, it was planned, would 
be divided into at least two states and perhaps as many 
as seven. Prussia was to be separted from the rest of 
Germany. Churchill was inclined to deal harshly with 
the northern Germans but mildly with the southern 
ones. When Stalin at Teheran, in November, 1943, 
mentioned casually that he would like to kill fifty 
thousand German officers and technicians, Churchill 
violently disagreed. The author states that at Teheran, 
Roosevelt agreed with Stalin that there were no im- 
portant differences among the German states. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is mentioned as authority for the author’s 
statement that Roosevelt himself approved the Mor- 
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genthau plan “for making a pasture of Germany.” At 
the Quebec conference in September, 1944, he per- 
suaded Churchill to accept it. At Yalta, in 1945, 
Roosevelt was, according to the author, who based his 
judgment on a statement by Roosevelt himself, in a 
“more bloodthirsty mood than before.” The author 
observes that Roosevelt said that he would, if possible, 
“keep Germany on a breadline for the next 25 years.” 


This book, then, is a study of the developments that 
have made it necessary for Germany to remain inde- 
finitely on that breadline. Although the Germans re- 
ceived, per capita, from the Marshall Plan only $29.00 
up to 1954, as compared to $77.00 for each Englishman 
and $104 for each Austrian, the Germans made excep- 
tionally good use of the money. The German worker, 
the author assures me, clung to his job because it was 
the one thing “that was sure to make sense.” Hence, 
in West Germany in the period from 1949 to 1954, 
there was an average of only 103 man hours per thou- 
sand men employed that were lost through strikes, as 
compared with 1,244 for France and 1,515 for the 
United States. This hard work by people who were 
determined to make an economic comeback enabled 
the Germans to perform what seemed to be miracles. 
The author adds many other reasons, stressing tariff 
changes and trade agreements made, especially those 
between West Germany and France, as being helpful. 
He believes that the cooperation now evident between 
France and Germany may remake Europe and change 
the entire current of European history. 


In addition to the many chapters devoted to economic 
changes, the author has included much that is new to 
American readers with reference to the German army 
and the new relationship between the military and 
civilian groups. Certainly most of it is encouraging and 
gives further basis to the contention already made by 
former ambassador James Conant that West Germany 
will be in the years ahead “one of the strongest fortresses 


of freedom.” 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Laqueur, Walter Z. 
The Soviet Union and the Middle East 
Prager. May 14,1959. 366p. $6.00. (IIa) 


Both the expert and the “interested citizen” will find 
use and interest in this discussion of Soviet foreign 
policy in the Middle East. As a double essay it treats 
first of the sources of Soviet policy in the area under 
discussion, and then brings the situation up to date 
(1958). At the same time the author treats both the 
diplomatic and the ideological side, because for a proper 
understanding of USSR policy in the Middle East “one 
must turn to the doctrinal discussions and pronounce- 
ments frequently ventilated in public in Moscow over 
the last forty years” (p. viii). 


Therefore the author uses books and journals published 
in the Soviet Union as his main sources. Among these 
materials there are interesting references to past and 
present Soviet policy, viz. the material on Mikhail L. 
Pavlovich-Weltman, one of the first Soviet “experts” 
on foreign policy. Pavlovich-Weltman not only pontifi- 
cated on the Middle East, but he also evolved his own 
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concept of imperialism. Unfortunately, this contra- 
dicted Lenin’s ideas on the subject and for that reason, 
Pavlovich-Weltman is now forgotten in the Soviet 
Union. 

Two points, however, must be made in criticism of the 
author’s approach, namely his methods in handling the 
sources, and secondly the sources themselves. Some 
of the author’s theses remain unproven because the 
author read too much into his fonts. He states that 
Pavel Mif (Mikhail Firman) and L. Madyar (Press 
Department head in Hungary in the Karolyi govern- 
ment of 1919) “laid down the general line on Asia and 
most of the ideological statements made during the 
‘Third Period’ were prepared by them” (p. 82). How- 
ever, there is no direct documentation to support this 
categorical statement. He concludes to it by a sort of 
logic and on the basis of some facts known to him. 
However, it does not prove the point and this becomes 
evident when the author himself destroys the value of 
his own argument by the admission “insofar as Stalin 
put his trust in anybody” (ibid.). 

The second point concerns the author’s use of chiefly 
Soviet sources. To have a completely rounded picture, 
it would seem that non-Soviet sources should have 
been adduced. He does mention in his Introduction 
“an apparent paradox... in this context: between 1922 
and 1935 a great many books dealing with Middle East- 
ern and Acsian topics were published in the Soviet 
Union, and there were a half a dozen periodicals de- 
voted to these subjects” (p. 2f.). To search through 
these alone seems incomplete. “Audiatur altera pars!” 
It seems scarcely possible that no reaction to this interest 
on the part of the Soviet Union was manifested in the 
Middle Eastern states of Egypt, modern Israel, and 
others in the area. This reaction has a place in a pur- 
portedly authoritative work. In the same way, present 
Chinese policy toward the Middle East could well have 
been included as part of the total Soviet picture. 


On the other hand, one might also question some of the 
inclusions (v.g. “The Eurasians” on p. 71) which seem 
to have little or no bearing on the main thesis of the 
book. 


But despite the above points, the copious footnotes, the 
references and the index will make this a handy guide 
in unravelling the intricacies of Soviet scheming in the 
newly rising Middle East. 
Constantine G. Krypton, 
Institute of Russian Studies, 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Koestler, Arthur The Sleepwalkers 
Macmillan. May 19, 1959. ix, 624p. $6.50. (Ila) 


In July 1955 Arthur Koestler, who was once himself 
under sentence of death as a political prisoner in Spain, 
interested himself so much in capital punishment that 
he practically directed the movement for its abolition. 
In the syndicated work in the London Observer, Koest- 
let in his Reflections on Hanging devoted his energies 
to the ethics of punishment. In this present work The 
Sleepwalkers, with the somewhat grandiose sub-title of 
A History of Man’s Changing Vision of the Universe, 
he studies the men of genius who in their scientific 
Progress exhibited no straight ascending line but fol- 
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lowed a zig-zag course, at times almost more bewildering 
than the evolution of political thought. These “sleep- 
walkers” according to Mr. Koestler illustrate the history 
of cosmic theories which is really a history of collective 
obsessions and controlled schizophrenias. It is the man- 
ner in which their discoveries were arrived at which 
reminds Koestler more of a sleepwalker’s performance 
than an electronic brain’s. The sleepwalkers are Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, Galileo and Newton and 
their mental processes become as fascinating to Koestler 
as their scientific discoveries. His interest is as much 
in the epistemology and psychology of their findings as 
in the findings themselves. 


Koestler concerns himself with these matters because 
he sees in the lives and accomplishments of these men 
the beginnings of the schism between scientists and 
humanists, between reason and faith. He sees this 
gulf that separates the Humanities from the Philosophy 
of Nature in the index to the 600-odd pages of Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History (abridged version) where the 
names of Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes and Newton 
never occur. In Koestler’s treatment of the five prin- 
cipal sleepwalkers his intention is not to displace them 
from the pedestal on which science-mythography has 
placed them but to give evidence that science is not 
the purely rational pursuit that most consider it to be. 
The scientist, therefore, is no more equipped than 
others to provide for his contemporaries a rational sub- 
stitute for ethical insights. His equality with other 
searchers in level-headedness and dispassion places his 
value judgments on the same scale for acceptance. 


Koestler devotes much attention to Johannes Kepler 
because he is one of the few geniuses who enable us 
to follow step by step the tortuous path that led him 
to his discoveries and to get a really intimate glimpse 
of the psychology of the creative act. The development 
of the Heroic Age of the Babylonian, Egyptian and 
Hebrew beliefs, of the early Ionian attempts at Cos- 
mology is not startlingly new for the student of the 
history of philosophy. This reviewer found fascinating 
the section on the Ptolemaic “wheels-within-wheels” 
explanation of the universe, and in this connection the 
many diagrams are especially useful. It is unfortunate 
that the treatise is lost in which Aristarchus proclaimed 
that the sun and not the earth was the center of our 
world around which all planets revolve—the crowning 
achievement of Pythagorean cosmology which Coper- 
nicus was to rediscover seventeen centuries later. 
Nevertheless, Archimedes, Plutarch, ancient sources 
and modern scholars credit Aristarchus with teaching 
the heliocentric nature of the universe. 


According to Koestler the ambiguities and contradic- 
tions in Plato and the dialectical twists in Aristotle 
admit a wide range of interpretations and shifts of 
emphasis. In fact he believes that by taking the two 
jointly or in alternation, by combining selected facets 
of each, the total effect could virtually be reversed. 
It is true that the Neo-Platonism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was in many respects the opposite of the Neo- 
Platonism of the early Middle Ages. Whitehead is 
cited by the author in his Science and the Modern 
World as remarking that Europe in the year 1500 knew 
less than Archimedes who died in 212 B. C. The 
obstacles which arrested the progress of science were 
five: the first was the splitting of the world into two 
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spheres and the mental split which resulted from it. 
The second was the geocentric theory, the blind eye 
turned on the promising line of thought which had 
started from the Pythagoreans and stopped abruptly 
with Aristarchus of Samos. The third was the theory 
of uniform motion in perfect circles. The fourth was 
the divorce of science from mathematics and the fifth 
was the inability to realize that a body while at rest 
tended to remain at rest, a body in motion tended to 
remain in motion. The first part of the scientific revolu- 
tion succeeded in removing these five obstacles through 
the achievements of these men, Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo. After them the Newtonian synthesis was pos- 
sible and the road led with greater speed to the atomic 
age. 
The biographical data on these five men are given 
much attention. Copernicus was dominated by two 
powerful and headstrong characters, his brother 
Andreas and his uncle Lucas. Bullied by the first, and 
despised and disgraced by the second, Copernicus took 
refuge in secretiveness, caution and obliquity. The 
portraits of him show a strong face with a weak expres- 
sion: high cheekbones, wide-set dark eyes, square chin, 
sensuous lips, but the glance is uncertain and suspicious, 
the lips curve into a sour pout, the face is closed, on 
the defensive. Johannes Kepler was a sickly child with 
thin limbs and a large pasty face surrounded by dark 
curly hair. He was born with defective eyesight— 
myopia plus anocular polyopy (multiple vision). His 
stomach and gall bladder gave constant trouble; he 
suffered from boils, rashes and probably from piles. 
He was given to daring statements from his seminarist 
days, such as, that the study of philosophy was a 
symptom of Germany’s decline and that the French 
language was worthier of study than the Greek. Koest- 
ler concludes that there is little wonder why his fellows 
regarded him as an intolerable egg-head and beat him 
up at every opportunity. 
Koestler criticizes Galileo more freely than others would 
be inclined to do and observes that Galileo thought 
himself capable finally of outwitting everyone and 
making the Pope a fool. The entire episode for Koestler 
is one of the most disastrous in the history of ideas “for 
it was Galileo’s ill-conceived crusade which had dis- 
credited the heliocentric system and precipitated the 
divorce of science from faith.” Koestler confirms this 
by showing that the Jesuit missionaries in China in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries taught a Coperni- 
can view of the universe. It was the Jesuits therefore 
who were primarily responsible for the spread of this 
theory. 
This volume is remarkable for its biographical material 
and for the exploration of the psychological process of 
these sleepwalkers of history. Making allowance for 
Koestler’s occasional pyrotechmics, the student of cos- 
mology will find here a series of rewarding experiences. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D., 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Goudge, Elizabeth My God and My All 
Coward-McCann. May 25, 1959. 316p. $4.95. (I) 


The life of the little man of Assisi has been written 
by many, been read by more, and has inspired multi- 
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tudes . This biography, My God and My All, tells 
nothing new of his life. The same stories of childhood 
youth, maturity and old age are faithfully, almog 
reverently recounted. And there is a delicacy of touch 
about the style of this biography which illumines the 
familiar and enhances it with a glory almost percep 
tible. Tales and legends from The Little Flowers of 
Saint Francis come alive with a peculiar beauty and 
appeal. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One tells of 
Francesco Bernadone, the boy and man who studied 
what it meant to be a Christian, learned so well that 
he could spend whole nights repeating only “My God 
and My AIl” in a kind of awesome apostrophe and 
changed the clothes of a noble knight for the poor habit 
of a Knight of God. 

Part Two traces the development of the Friars Minor 
(The First Order), the coming of Clare and the forma. 
tion of The Poor Clares (The Second Order) and the 
meeting between Francis and Lord Orlando which re. 
sulted in the gift to Francis of a mountain (Alvernia) 
and the gift to the whole world of those principles by 
which men and women remaining in the world and 
serving God and neighbor according to this state in 
life, might still live their lives joyously in a spirit of 
penance (The Third Order) working always for peace, 
justice, honesty and love. 

And so Francis’ story continues. In the Third Part we 
read of his love for all who belong to the kingdom: 
the rich, the poor, the creatures of God and the pagans 
and infidels who do not know Him. The skies of 
Umbria are not always cloudless. Neither was the life 
or the work of its greatest saint without hindrance and 
obstacle. At the Chapter of Mats, the Whitsun Chapter 
of 1219 the first grey signs of dissension appeared. 
But, after the journey to win the heathen and its fail 
ure, after the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and its solace, 
there came to Francis the bitter yet sweet cup of sut 
fering which is reserved only for the strong. Sick in 
body and troubled in spirit Francis found solace in 
intimate communion with Christ—so intimate that “in 
token thereof the seal of the cross that had been st 
upon his immortal soul years ago was now upon his 
mortal body also.” (p. 281) 

Elizabeth Goudge is a gifted story-teller. She has: 
way with words and an insight into man which trans 
lates the past to the present. Francis emerges alive 
from her book lovable, strong and faithful, a worthy 
son of God and the Church, a worthy Father of thous 
ands of sons. 


Recommended for general reading. 


Sister Mary William, Ph.D., 
The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


x* * * 


Miller, Warren The Cool World 
Little, Brown. June 3, 1959. 241p. $3.75. (IIb) 
Warren Miller presents a grim slice of life in The Cod 
World as he unfolds the sordid story of Duke Custis 
Negro, age 14. This boy’s world is the corner of Ne# 
York called Harlem; but beneath its geographical labe! 
it is a world of perverts, prostitutes, dope-peddlers and 
addicts; a world of drinking and stealing and killing. 
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This is the “‘cool world.” “It’s no world to be nice in. 


If you want the littlest crumb from the pie you got to 
fight you way to it.” The cool world is a world with- 
out law: “ en they aint law you gotta make 
law. Other wise evry thing wild Man an you dont 
belong an you alone. .. . So we go in the gang... . 
Then we belong an we part of the thing an not scared 
out on the edge.” 


Told in the words of Duke himself, the narrative traces 
his rise through the ranks of the Royal Crocodiles to 
War Lord and then President: “He cool. He got a rep 
Man. Man he got heart.” It describes his entrance 
into the dope racket to raise $15 to buy a .45 Colt. It 
tells how he directs a rumble to avenge the death of 
one of his gang, with blades, blackjacks, cutlasses, radio 
aerials and zip guns. It reveals his home background 
with a mother of many husbands, a grandmother fanati- 
cally religious, a filthy apartment, a poverty-stricken 
existence. 
Were it not for the corroboration of the daily news- 
papers, it would be almost impossible to accept this as 
a story of ten-agers. Méiller’s vividness of writing and 
concise narrative style make a shockingly captivating 
book. The language is ungrammatical and colloquial, 
the talk of “the cool world.” The thinking is that of 
people who know none of the beauty and common 
decencies of life. Yet Miller puts some hope in Duke’s 
future; imprisoned for his part in a murder, Duke has 
a reforming spirit: “Right now I got the flower beds 
fixed for the winter. Cant hardly wait for the spring- 
time to see how good I done.” 

George Perry, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


x * * 


Davidson, Irwin D. and Richard Gehman 
The Jury is Still Out 
Harper. Apr. 29,1959. 308p. $4.50. (Ila) 


Again we are dealing with the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. Judge Davidson, who presided, and Richard 
Gehman, a prolific free lance writer with a graphic pen, 
collaborate in bringing us the uncensored story of the 
three months trial of seven defendants, for one of the 
most brutal youth gang killings in New York history, 
and the background of the defendants. Of tremendous 
interest to any lawyer, this battle in court, between a 
dedicated prosecutor and equally dedicated, court-ap- 
pointed defense attorneys, carries a lesson to all. 


As in Star Wormwood, the Judge himself portrays the 
uman emotions, including his own, attendant on a 
crime that defies normal reasoning. The sensation- 
seeking press, with their ever-present desire to paint 
the lurid to their readers for circulation purposes, comes 
in for proper castigation, and society in general is asked 
the reason for such events. 


On the night of July 30, 1957, a gang of young punks, 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen, beat, kicked and 
stabbed to death a boy of fifteen in Highbridge Park in 
New York City and hospitalized his companion, a boy 
of sixteen. Eighteen boys were involved and they were 
all rounded up by the police, the following day. Eleven 
were too young to be tried in an adult court and were 
dealt with by juvenile authorities, but seven were in- 
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dicted for murder and after a preliminary hearing and 
appointment of counsel for six (the seventh had re- 
tained counsel) the trial began. 
“T’ll have to keep myself under strictest control all the time. 
My job is to see to it that, come hell or high water, these 
kids have a fair trial,” 
were the words of the judge as he left home on the 
first day. And the first objection after the court was 
called to order, was to the legality of the panel of 
jurors, which the judge properly interpreted as mean- 
ing that the defense lawyers, all twenty-five of them, 
intended to look for every loophole they could find. 
A week was consumed in arguing this point and another 
two weeks in selecting the jury. Then substitute lawyers 
were appointed for the defendant who had retained 
counsel, and as the newspapers later called them, “a 
million dollars worth of legal talent” was ready to go 
to work. 
And work they did through more than two months 
more of trial! Objections were raised on every technical 
point and ruled upon by the judge who suffered agonies 
as he listened to the story of coldly calculated brutality 
by these teen-agers, yet had to protect their every legal 
right. Defense attorneys clashed with the prosecuting 
District Attorney, and among themselves ,as they fought 
for the lives of their clients. Emergencies removed two 
jurors and the alternates filled in and tension mounted 
as the judge tried to avoid three months of wasted 
effort by completing the trial with a complete panel. 
The final summations were made, and the jury returned 
its verdict but in the words of the presiding judge and 
author— , 
“The trial is over, but as far as the question of juvenile 
delinquency is concerned, the jury is still out.” 
In speaking of the probation officer’s reports on the de- 
fendants, the author calls them indictments of the 
parents. Each boy came from a broken or unstable 
home and had been beyond the control of such parents. 
“No punishment could possibly be too severe for some of 
these stupid, neglectful, self-concerned parents. They deserve 
to have their misdeeds made public, so that all may know 
of their sins, in my eyes sins that rank with murder.” 
So another true story of youthful criminal acts is 
brought to our attention. Constructive criticism is good 
and the author finishes his book with a well thought 
plan of correction for the problem. This is another 
book that should be read by all, but won’t be, because 
it calls to attention our failings in dealing with this 
vital subject of “Juvenile Delinquency.” 


John B. Cullen, B.A., LLB., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


* * * 


Berrigan, S.J., Daniel The Bride 
Macmillan. May 12,1959. 142p. $3.50. (Ila) 


Father Berrigan in this volume of essays, with erudi- 
tion, urbanity and imagination, evaluates the nature of 
the Church, and thus justifiably subtitles this work as 
“Essays in the Church.” He has produced a provocative 
mosaic of the Mystical Body, but one which cannot be 
appreciated with a casual glance. Since his allusions 
and images are often recondite, this is an exacting book 
for the reader. It demands not only concentration but 
also application to appreciate its content. It should 
appeal particularly to the clergy, those of the laity in- 
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terested in theology and others who are engaged in 
religious education. New facets of Catholic thought 
and its perennial value will be discerned by anyone 
who reads these essays diligently. 


Pre-Christian Israel and its relationship with the Church 
are first evaluated. Then the Church herself, from 
both natural and supernatural points of view, is next 
assayed. The specific impact of the Church upon men, 
particularly through grace, the sacraments and the 
virtues, is considered in detail. Accordingly the mis- 
sion of the Church, the nature of suffering, the signi- 
ficance of prayer, the Mass, Heaven, sanctity, and the 
eternal destiny of both men and the Church are treated 
in a stimulating manner. 


Because of certain elliptical phrasing and esoteric refer- 
ences as well as metaphysical nuances, this book may 
not have a wide appeal. But it does deserve to be read 
by the thinking Catholic, for it cannot but enrich such 
a reader’s faith. 


This reviewer noticed one grammatical error and one 
mispelling which undoubtedly will be eliminated in 
subsequent editions, and there should be subsequent 
editions, for the scholarship and thought encompassed 
in this work is ageless. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
The Holy Cross Journal, 
New York, New York 


*x* *k & 


Day, Beth A Shirttail to Hang To 
Holt. May 25,1959. 244p. $3.95. (I) 
The title of Beth Day’s book A Shirttail To Hang To 
doesn’t say much. The sub-title “The Story of Cal 
Farley and His Boys Ranch”—tells all. 


I confess that on tackling this book and on realizing that 
it was the story of an unusual and big man, Cal Farley, 
and of his Boys, and all told by a “woman,” I set my- 
self for something really maudlin. But how rash had 
I not been and how utterly mistaken! I did not reckon 
with Beth Day. A thoroughly factual account of Cal 
Farley and his great accomplishment—not exciting, not 
thrilling—but informative, illuminative and inspiring 
and tending by its every chapter to point the way for 
us today. 


This is the story of Cal Farley and his lifelong endeavor 
to provide “the boy nobody wanted” with “a shirttail to 
hang to.” Cal’s own story begins with an unhappy 
childhood as one of six children born to a loveless 
marriage which ultimately ended in separation. Farley 
the boy, in a struggle to achieve the self-esteem and 
recognition he craved, turned to sports and especially 
to baseball and wrestling. His driving energy carried 
him to A E F and Inter-Allied championships during 
his Army Service in World War I. Some time after the 
War, Cal Farley forsook professional sports for a suc- 
cessful Tire Business in Amarillo, Texas and married 
very happily. But never could he forget the lost, wist- 
ful faces of the “kids” he had seen haunting wrestling 
arenas and ball parks, boys who so often ended up in 
reformatories. 

“Teach them sports,” thought Cal, “and that’ll keep 


them off the streets.” He did. In 1934 he organized 
the still flourishing Maverick Club for boys of Amarillo. 


Best SELLER; 


But Cal soon discovered that that was not the complete 
answer. What about “the bottom of the barrel boy’ 


who needs to be “lived with.” This boy needs a req 


home and affection and genuine but generous discipline 
to alter permanently the direction of his life. In the 
spring of 1939, with five boys and a cook, on 120 acra 
of abandoned ranch land donated by a wealthy cattk 
man, BOYS RANCH was born. 


Before long Farley found himself swamped by the need 
of hundreds of boys who otherwise would land in. 
reform school. He promptly turned down an invita 
tion to run for Congress, sold his flourishing busines 
and began to devote himself full time to the Ranch 
Truants, thieves, even killers were finding a hom 
where they could live and learn—with heartwarmin; 
success. 


Today, 1959, BOYS RANCH is a thriving community 
of 240 boys, 36 buildings and 8000 acres, sustained en. 
tirely by voluntary contributions from which 15 
“sons” have emerged as decent citizens. 


J. Edgar Hoover writes: “Boys Ranch is a monument to 
the positive thinking and action of one man. This book 
reveals how the monument was created. It might k 
termed a blueprint for crime prevention.” What finer 
praise for Cal Farley of Boys Ranch, the man who now 
takes his place alongscide of Father Drumgoole of Mt 
Loretto and Father Flanagan of Boys Town! And: 
salvo for Beth Day, the Woman who wrote the stor 
of a MAN and his Boys. It can be done. 


Recommend this book to everyone. 


M. H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Palmer, Frances And Four to Grow On 
Rinehart. May 18,1959. 222p. $3.50. (I) 

This is the story of a childless couple who adopt fou 
children. The first half of the book appeared in abbre 
viated form in McCall’s and was later condensed by 
Reader’s Digest. It is typical material for these mage 
zines. The Palmers are a plucky pair and they request 
from the Welfare Department any two available chil 
dren whom they wish to take, sight unseen. Ms 
Palmer explains that she and her husband are dee 
believers in God and they felt to judge the children ly 
appearances beforehand was taking the decision out o 
His hands. So, from the first day the boy (eight) and 
his sister (five) arrive at their Indiana farm the Palme 
are sure Divine Providence is at work. They need thei 
strong faith, as the children seem to be the victims 0 
all the worst things in the book,—overprotection, ney 
lect, constant moving, etc., etc. But, little by little 
with love and understanding and discipline, the chil 
dren become secure in their new home and the Palmer 
adopt two more, the same way. 


There is no climax and not much excitement in this 
story; but one admires the constant and patient devotion 
of these adopting parents. There’s a sort of Pollyann 
mood about it all, but still I take my hat off to th 
Palmers. 


Suggestion: 


Adele B. Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 
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Fletcher, Inglis Pay, Pack, and Follow 
Holt. June 1, 1959. 308p. $4.50. (I) 


Since 1931, Inglis Fletcher has written eleven books, 
nine of them forming a “Carolina Series.” Pay, Pack, 
and Follow is an autobiography, a selective one, “not 
the whole story of happenings over the years, but about 
people, the places and events that led to my develop- 
ment as a writer.” 


During a childhood spent in Edwardsville and Alton, 
Illinois, she heard stories of the forebears who had 
come from North Carolina—“the valley of humility,” 
said her grandfather, “between the mountains of con- 
ceit,” Virginia and South Carolina. Her interest in the 
early history of the state was to lead, many years later, 
to the research that produced the Carolina Series. 


From pleasant living in Victorian Alton, she went with 
her mining expert husband to the Mammoth Mine on 
Bahamatosh mountain in California. The one room 
cabin in that camp was the first of many homes in more 
than twenty camps, as Mrs. Fletcher followed her hus- 
band up and down the West Coast, and even to Alaska. 
Their houses ranged from primitive cabins to charming 
cottages (one equipped with a Chinese ghost) to graci- 
ous homes, as “pay, pack, and follow” was a frequent 
occurrence until her husband’s retirement in 1938. 


Mrs. Fletcher’s first book, White Leopard, a tale of the 
African bush, was published the year her son entered 
the Naval Academy, 1931. Red Jasmine, another story 
of Africa, appeared in 1932; but it was not till 1940 that 
Raleigh’s Eden, the first of the Carolina Series, came 
out. Every two years, until 1952, another Carolina 
book was published. 


It was after her husband’s retirement in 1938 that her 
career of writing became important; before this she had 
written several short pieces, and the two African novels, 
but the duties of paying, packing, and following did not 
allow full time concentration on writing. She had de- 
cided to write of “typically English folk who had mi- 
grated from England to the Jamestown Colony on 
through the vast reaches of America. The book would 
be based on land, man’s desire to own land, to cultivate 
it, to fight for it .. . I became so fascinated with the 
locale that I have never, after eleven books, been able 
to get my people out of North Carolina.” 


Mrs. Fletcher relates her experiences in research for her 
books, and gives advice to aspiring writers. She became 
80 interested in North Carolina that not only did she 
not get her “people out of North Carolina” but she 
moved there herself, and now lives in a 150-year-old 
plantation house, fifteen miles from Edenton, the set- 
ting of several of her books. The days of “pay, pack, 
and follow” are over, and the Fletchers are finally 
settled with “this pleasant background of serene living.” 


Those who have read any of Inglis Fletcher’s books will 
fnd this one particularly interesting. Others, not 
familiar with the “Iron Men of Albemarle” and their 
descendants, may find themselves, like this reviewer, 
tushing to the library for Queen’s Gift or Raleigh’s 
Eden. Pay, Pack, and Follow is a worthwhile addition 


to any library. 
Mary O’C. Moriarty, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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Lipton, Lawrence The Holy Barbarians 
Messner. June 1, 1959. 309p. (illus.) $5.00. (III) 


Ironically, the bookstalls of this season are featuring 
The Improper Bohemians, a history of the avant-garde 
shenanigans in New York’s Greenwich Village in the 
1920’s, and now, The Holy Barbarians, predicated to 
be the inside story of the “Beats,” a new generation of 
Bohemians who have added several meanings to the 
term. These meanings run from a_ generally-used 
badge of beards-and-sandals to anarchistic cults and 
bands of non-comformists to current mores. 


Lawrence Lipton, generally and self-credited as a type 
of father confessor, advisor, and shaman of the tribe, 
has started a telling and provocative study. That it 
mires down in a series of rationalizations which leads 
to a monstrous assumption that only this way of life 
can lead to true creative activity is self-indulgent. By 
means of case histories, recorded conversations, and 
discussions of creative affairs as well as artistic ones, The 
Holy Barbarians remains an apologia of limited interest. 


The title stems from and reflects its manufactured 
striving. The thought processes of the group are 
styled “barbarous” because they reject the stylized and 
civilized symbols of success, morality, and concomitant 
neuroses. “The holiness” is contained in their search 
for Self, idealizing the term “beat” in the sense of the 
beat of rhythm and beatific vision. It is necessary to 
underline this fact, the author avers, because of the 
willingness of the unknowing to use the term “beatnik” 
in a loose and derogatory fashion. 


The gathering place of the “beats” is Venice, California, 
a broken, unrealized promoter’s dream in Southern 
California, long noted for its preponderance of societies 
of the lunatic fringe. Here, the author, a past rebellious 
group leader from the Chicago coterie of artists of 
fifteen years ago, conducts a poetry and jazz workshop. 
He warns the reader in a thematic preface that this is 
a simplification, and a preliminary outline of this picture 
of a crisis in a way of life. 

The book is divided into four large sections beginning 
with “Slum by the Sea” and ending with a Venice West 
Picture Essay and a glossary of the hipsters’ terms. The 
case histories are extremely clinical and possess a shock 
value, calculated to stir the unaware reader. Through 
it all, there is an acceptance of many violations of the 
accepted norms of convention, done in reportorial style. 
There is an acceptance of the ties of jazz music, com- 
munal existence, narcotics, perversions, political think- 
ing, youth movements of the Communist line, and brief 
glorifications of the thumb to nose. It is the latter pose 
that is hard to admire, since it reflects an attitude of 
growing prevalence to be critical without any effort of 
production. It is termed, “disaffiliation,” but it remains 
semantically, “defiance.” 


Many of the “beat,” pursuers of the artistic Muse, or 
hangers-on, retain a monogamous existence, it is true, 
and, according to the author’s statistics, many, many 
more sublimate or “go underground” by brief forays 
in the strictly “square” job existences of lesser mental 
exertion or organization offices. But the trick, it is re- 
ported ,is “never to touch the world anywhere.” There 
is more in this book that is not clearly explained, as 
with the preoccupation of Zen Buddhism, notably a 
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quiet art, but acquired against a background of bongo 
drums and marijuana. 


Mr. Lipton also considers the plight of poetry and jazz, 
and comes to the conclusion that most modern poets 
cannot “swing with the beat” since they seem to be 
too much aware of the confines of placing words on 
paper. “Beat poetry” is to be judged by its oral attri- 
butes. Otherwise it becomes no better than the ‘avant- 
garde’ verse of World War I. 


The literature of the generation (Kerouac, Perkoff, 
Ginsberg, and Ferlinghetti) fares worse than the poetry 
in this preliminary judgment. It is claimed that even 
this literature is bogged down in conventionalities that 
have their roots and dependence on academic depart- 
ments. The writing is determined in its attempt to be 
unselfconscious, grim Bohemianism, and total lack of 
humor. The suspect thinking of the values of today’s 
world society may be, in turn, suspect itself. 


There are many thoughts in the final chapters of “The 
Social Lie” which are probably held by many a “square” 
concerning military service, governmental restrictions, 
and politics. For this reason, it reads as an anticlimax, 
devoid of any originality. The ability of the true artist 
has always been a proper perspective that will enable 
him to meet with society, and not merely defy it. The 
coming to terms with these barbarians is yet to be. 


Judson LaHaye, 
Montebello, California 


* * * 


Clue-W orks 
Frank E. O’Gorman, Contributing Editor 


The Listening Walls by Margaret Millar, (Random 
House. 236p. $3.50, I), is good and suspenseful without 
getting out of breath about it. Private Eye Dodd has to 
track down Amy Kellogg who disappeared after friend 
Wilma went over a balcony of a Mexico City hotel 
during a vacation. Looks as though Rupert Kellogg 
has done in his wife and brother Gill is bound to 
bring him to justice . . . Brent Wystan’s divorced first 
wife turns up dead after his second wife finds notes 
threatening her life; his sister Cassie looks like the one 
who done it but Mrs. Eberhart is too clever to settle 
for the obvious. Melora by Mignon Eberhart, (Random 
House, 247p. $3.50, IIa) . .. Things That Go Bump in 
the Night by Louis C. Jones, (Hill & Wang, 208p. 
$3.75, I), is all about ghosts and haunts and such para- 
psychic phenomena. Dr. Jones is fascinated by them, 
in folk lore and tall tales, and you’ll be fascinated, too, 
even though most of the tales are related to New York 
State legend . . . The Nan Patterson Case, by Newman 
Levy, (Simon and Schuster, 245p. $3.75; IIa), re- 
creates a fifty-five year old case of a Floradora girl who 
was accused of murdering a young man who went rid- 
ing with her in a hansom cab. Newman Levy’s father 
defended Nan and Newman himself was eye-witness 
at the trial. This is more absorbing than most of the 
murder-mellers this year . . . Michael Gilbert, old hand 
at stumping the mystery fans, has a dandy in this about 
stolen jewels, escaped or released convict and Detective 
Sergeant Petrella’s workmanlike effort to solve the prob- 
lem of the reservoir murders. Blood and Judgment, 
(Harper, 177p. $2.95; I), is so good it sounds real. 


Best SELLER; 


Something for the Birds by Amber Dean, (Crime Club 
Doubleday. 191p. $2.95, Ila), mixes bird-watching and 
murder and bank robbery in a plot that is at least dif. 
ferent in background and character .. . Another Crime 
Club selection for June is Gordon Ashe’s tangled skein 
involving retired detective Pat Dawlish who return 
from a vacation to find someone has stuffed a body in 
a trunk in his storeroom. The Pack of Lies is the title 
and not at all misleading ,(Doubleday. 191p. $2.95, |) 
Prelude to Murder is another of Anthony Gilbert’ 
puzzles which lawyer-detective Arthur Crook has to 
solve. This involves a particularly chilling housekeeper 
with quite a record of accomplished killings and a nice 
old codger who is her next to last victim, (Random 
House. 184p. $2.95, I) . . . The Man With Two 
Shadows by Robin Maugham, (nephew of W. S.), is 
the story of a veteran of tank warfare in North Africa 
who suffered a head wound and has fits of “blackout” 
during which he becomes a second self, with a second 
name, almost the opposite of his normal personality, 
In a sense, Peter Grant has to become detective to track 
down Tommy Grant and resolve the enigma that has 
him playing both sides of the espionage and counter 
espionage involving Communist attempts to disrupt the 
Arab nations of North Africa. The final resolution of 
political views is not only not convincing, but is down. 
right suspect, (Harper. 165p. $3.00, IIa) . . . Seven 
Steps East by the late Ben Benson, Mill-Morrow. 189p. 
$2.95, IIa), is another of the sound and satisfying detec 
tive stories involving the Massachusetts State Police, 


particularly Trooper Ralph Lindsey, which Mr. Benson 


has specialized in. The background is completely av 
thentic and the story credible . . . The Stone Roses by 
Sarah Gainham, (Dutton. 256p. $3.00, IIb), is a chill 
ingly suspenseful tale of espionage and counter-espion 
age in Prague, shortly after the Communist coup. Mis 
Gainham keeps you breathless to the last page .. 
Once Upon a Crime by Christopher Monig, (Dutton. 
191p. $2.95, IIb), is set in Johannesburg and concerns 
a jewel robbery which insurance inspector Brian Brett 
is sent from New York to investigate. Casual im 
morality mars this otherwise innocuous tale . . . Three 
of Ed McBain’s knowledgeful mystery stories have been 
gathered into one big book, 87th Precinct, (Simon and 
Schuster. 472p. $3.95; IIb). The three are Cop Hate, 
The Mugger, The Pusher. McBain knows New Yor 
City and police methods of solving crime. Much pre 
ferable to the private eye sort of thing, but marred by 
vulgarity. 


*x* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Associate Editor 


Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


te xkIndicates book Specially Recommended 
¥Indicates book Recommended 


Allen, Mel with Frank Graham, Jr. 

It Takes Heart 
Harper. May 13,1959. $3.95. 
When Mel Allen and Frank Graham collaborate on 2 
collection of sports stories, the reader can be sure of 
some gripping entertaining hours. Their style is fresh 
and crisp, and the selections have left little to be desired 
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by way of action. The theme of this new book is 
“heart,” a quality which may not submit too readily to 
the limitations of definition, but which is of necessity a 
prerequisite to sports greatness. The authors call it 
“hat extra something” found by the outstanding ath- 
letes of modern times when they needed it most. 


The selections run the gamut of most sports, with the 
emphasis, naturally, considering the authors, on base- 
ball and football. Of the major American sports, 
basketball and hockey alone are unrepresented. Both 
men and women are included, such as Joe DiMaggio, 
Roy Campanella, Tony Zale, Sal Magli, Helen Wills, 
Doak Walker, Ben Hogan, etc. Not all of them are 
depicted for their triumphs. Some have been selected 
for the “heart” they displayed in defeat, the true test 
of this essential quality. 


For those who love sports, some of its greatest moments 
are here re-created graphically and vividly. 


Brother Cosmas, C.F.X., 
St. Joseph’s Juniorate, 
Leonardtown, Maryland 


* * * 


Allen, William H. 

How to Raise and Train Pigeons 
Photographs by Louise Brown van der Meid. Sterling. 
Mar. 1959. 127p. $2.95. 
Good hobby material, with excellent coverage, is found 
in this small volume. Text and cleancut photographs 
(some colored) describe the classes and types of pigeons, 
their housing, feeding, breeding, and care. A final 
chapter advises on the training of homers. Instructions 
seem practical for both beginners and old-timers. While 
the subject may make the book of limited interest to 
many libraries, the fact that the hobby can be relatively 
inexpensive as well as interesting should recommend it 
for both rural and urban boys. Junior high and up. 


* * * 


This Is the Desert 


*Ault, Phil 
Dodd. Apr. 27, 


Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
1959. 175p. $2.75. 


In his account of that one-sixth of the continental 
United States which is known as the Western Desert, 
the author theorizes on its geological origins, describes 
what is known of Indian occupation and Spanish ex- 
ploration, follows the subject past the gold-seekers’ often 
tragic journeys, down to the changes resulting from the 
building of Hoover Dam and the Atomic Energy and 
Air Force installations. He stops a while over Death 
Valley and its important mineral, borax, over Death 
Valley Scotty and his famous castle, and over the U. S. 
Army Camel Corps of a century ago. The material is 
well and smoothly narrated, the pace is good, the selec- 
tion of data excellent. While the author’s outlook is 
optimistic about what the desert can be forced to yield, 
he is not unreasonably so since he is conscious that 
table water levels are dropping and that other sources 
of water, i.e, sea water, may have to be sought in the 
future. For geography classes, for history and for in- 
dividual reading, the book is well worth buying for 
junior high students. The black and white illustrations 
are strong and storytelling. 


“4 


Becker, Beril Mechanical Man 


a by Gyula Zilzer. Putnam. June, 1959. 192p. 
2.95. 


In a survey of the development of the machine, the 
author begins with Leonardo da Vinci’s ingenious and 
farsighted plans, some of which he destroyed as being 
too dangerous for mankind, others of which remained 
on the drawing board for lack of power sources. Then 
the writer rapidly surveys the origin and improvement 
of the system engine, electrical power, the internal com- 
bustion engine, electronics, automation, rocket and jet 
power, and speculates on what the next few years will 
bring in space travel. His book is addressed to ages 
10-14. In covering so much territory, necessarily he 
cannot take the space to describe and explain each step 
minutely. However for the reader he addresses he 
often goes too fast and expects too much in the way 
of prior information. And for the non-mechanical 
mind, some of his statements are incomprehensible. 
Thus we find (p. 57), “A constant and exact pressure 
was needed. He solved the problem with a jig, which 
is a shape of wood or metal along which a machine 
tool moves to produce replicas.” On page 102, when 
outlining Henry Ford’s interest in the internal com- 
bustion machine, we are told, ““When he was twenty- 
two years old .. . he was given an Otto internal com- 
bustion engine to repair.” What it was like and why 
the name we are not told. Similarly, we find the term 
“Mach 1” (p. 177) without definition. In other cases, 
unexplained contradictions will leave the young reader 
puzzled. We read of “positive electrons” when alpha 
particles are explained (p. 161). And later, “Uranium, 
for example had (atomic) weights of 142, 143 and 
146,” but there is not explanation (p. 168) as to why 
the figure changes, “Ninety-nine per cent of uranium 
found in the raw state in the earth has an atomic weight 
of 238. About 1 per cent of this ore has an isotope of 
of uranium weighing 235.” Then there are the in- 
cautious approximations which eager-eyed boys will de- 
tect, e.g., (p. 177) “beyond the speed of sound—about 
600 miles an hour”; and (p. 160) “the moon is a light 
second away.” While Katherine Shippen’s Miracle in 
Motion (Harper, 1955) is much more limited in scope, 
for the phases of American industry it covers it is still 
the better buy. 
*x* * * 


Chipperfield, Joseph E. Wolf of Badenoch 
Longmans, Green. Apr. 1959. $3.50. 


Wolf is not a wolf at all, but an Alsatian sheep dog; 
and the story does not take place in Alsace, but in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It is the dog story of life among 
the Scottish shepherds. John Mackenzie, an old herder, 
purchases a pup to help with the sheep now that 
Laddie, the old collie, can no longer keep up the exact- 
ing pace. The jealousy of another shepherd, Duncan 
MacQueen, leads to accusations that Wolf is a sheep- 
killer. With the help of young Robbie Craig, the dog’s 
life is saved, and the true culprit is found in Mac- 
Queen’s dog, Bruce. 

The story is told in a gripping and suspense-packed 
manner, and interest is well-sustained throughout. The 
Scottish dialect may prove a handicap to some young 
readers, but the book, I think, will prove to be of in- 
terest to those in their early teens. 


Brother Cosmas, C.F.X. 
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*«xkCooper, Elizabeth K. Discovering Chemistry 
Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. Apr. 22, 1959. 190p. 
$3.00. 

Learning by doing is the method used in this introduc- 
tion to chemistry, which intersperses simple—and safe 
—experiments with information on chemical properties 
and processes. The book begins with instructions on 
setting up the home laboratory: which materials and 
equipment may be obtained from the kitchen, from the 
medicine chest, the laundry, around home generally. 
The list which must be purchased is relatively short 
and inexpensive. Step-by-step instructions are given, 
usually with line drawings, plus sound but not offensive 
warning about precautions to be taken. (If any danger 
is possible, the warning to have a fire extinguisher at 
hand is always given.) And before any experiments 
are outlined, a few preliminary chapters introduce the 
youthful scientist to the elements, their properties, 
occurrence and uses, to the atom and the molecule, to 
chemical symbols and equations. The experiments 
themselves begin with simple mixtures, progress through 
solutions, acids, bases and salts, and include others in- 
volving heat and cold, air, water, metals, carbon and 
sulphur. Always the emphasis is upon familiar aspects, 
e.g., testing foods for starch, meat products for cereal 
content, making invisible inks, rock candy, and litmus 
tests. Occasionally a statement is over-simplified, but 
this is more than balanced by the simple, clear approach 
and the excellent content. This is splendid for junior 
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high and up, and would be better still owned by th: 
boy with a budding interest in chemistry. 
* * * 


Craig, W. Bradford 
How to Finance a College Education 
Holt. May, 1959. 79p. paper, $1.95. 


The Director of the Bureau of Student Aid, Princeton 
University, looks at the costs of a college education, 
when to start planning and where to get the mongy, 
He cites average costs in private and public institution; 
for tuition, room and board and incidental expenses 
reviews the advantages of student employment; dis 
cusses student loans and where to get them; lists the 
businesses which, in addition to certain colleges, enabl: 
a family to meet college expenses on a monthly basi 
And he recommends putting aside funds at an earl 
date by means of savings or insurance and investment: 
One of the longer chapters is devoted to an analysis of 
the scholarship aid available including the program 
adopted by certain businesses, federal and state gover 
ments, college faculties, the National Merit Scholarship 
Foundation, and others. An appendix informs on dat: 
to be submitted to the College Scholarship Service and 
includes a list of the 184 colleges participating in this 
enterprise. While the information offered is necessarily 
general in nature, the booklet contains sound advice 
for the parent or high school student facing expendi. 
ture of some $10,000 over four years in pursuit of a 
undergraduate degree. 
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